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Greys Appeal for 
( ; \} ‘AID TO RUSSIA’ 
Second fo Mone | Russian cities, towns and villages are 


battlefields. Men, women and children 


are wounded and in pain. Medical and 


surgical supplies are desperately needed 
f/ to save their lives. Russia has asked 
us to send vast quantities 
As your tribute to our indomitable 
° ] Allies, help to meet their call by sending 


i donation to 


CIGARETTES ‘AID TO RUSSIA’ FUND 


St. James’s Palace, S.W.1 
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A SCENE DURING THE GREAT PAGEANT IN THE ALBERT HALL, THE CENTREPIEC 
HONOUR OF THE RED ARMY’S TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY. 


and women drawn 
impressive spectacles ever staged 


“SALUTE TO THE RED ARMY”: 
OF BRITAIN’S CELEBRATIONS IN 


and two thousand men from the Service 
of the most 
Mr. Eien, who read a message to the British 
viet troops, sweeping forward in a surge 
roud history has the German Army 

nflicted upon it the Bathe 


and bands of the Guards, 
the factories, and civil 
to honour another yuntry 
spoke of the S 


Red Army fell on Tuesday, February 23, 
were held all over Britain during the week-end 
the celebrations was a great pageant, Salute to the Red Army,” in Britain 
Anthony Eden, the Foreign Secretary, paid a people from Premier Stalin 
itself was acted against a back of breathless victories Never i 
nent artists combined sustained su unmitigated disaster as the } Army ha ) 

out- Manauvred and 


Srchestra, the massed f Stalir 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 

gatherings in honour of the occasion Jefence. in one 
Sentrepiece of 
staged in the Albert Hall, where Mr 
tribute to our Soviet allies. The pageant n all its long, p 
huge stylised view of Stalingrad 
the B.B 


stirring 
ground formed by a 
Hitler has been out veneratied nut foughr 


with the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
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HEN the war is over we shall all want a holiday. 

So Mr. Bevin, that humanist in dictator’s 
clothing, told the House the other day, and, as he 
usually does in such matters, hit the nail fair and 
square on the head. We certainly shall. 
And the people who will need it most and, 
I fear, are least likely to get it, will be the 
housewives. For if anyone has had a tag-end 


of the war to hold—and a good many people Ds seas ac ian 


can make a fair claim to this—it is the 
ordinary, common or garden housewife. What 
with being blitzed, standing in queues, coping 
with ration cards, keeping house on bits and 
ends, cheering the hearts of her scattered 
menfolk, fire-watching, saving and scraping, 
making do with nothing and rearing children 
or working in a factory in the intervals, she 
may be said to have done her bit if anyone 
has. And when the war is won, whether we 
like it or not, the main burden of civilisation 
will remain on her patient, bowed and (I 
suppose) unconscious shoulders. 


It is time, I think, that as a people we 
remembered this and did her justice. And 
by this I do not mean that we should praise 
her or encourage her by patronising talks 
on the wireless, telling the world of all the 
unwonted—and unnatural—things she can 
do as well or nearly as well as men, but that 
we should make sure that she has the tools’ { 
she needs for doing her own job adequately : 
the job which she was put into the world to 
do and which no man can do for her. For 
woman is the linchpin or pivot of our whole 
social system; without her it cannot even 
begin to function properly. It is not merely 
that she is the torch-bearer of life itself 
and brings us all into the world. It is thac 
she is the home-maker, the educator and the 
stabiliser. And unless she is allowed to be 
these things, as her instinct prompts her, 
society sickens and dies. 





I know there is another view of society in 
which woman’s separate part is confined to 
child-bearing. In the materialist’s mechanistic 
conception of civilisation, men and women are 
so many digits to be counted on somebody's 
balance-sheet ; so many consumer-mouths — , 
to buy somebody’s tinned meat or processed | 
bread or purchase seats in somebody's cinema ; 
and at other, times so many producer-hands 
in somebody's mass-production factory or 
copying office. In all this there is no 
essential difference between men and women, 
unless it be argued, as the pay-sheet suggests, 
that man consumes and produces more per 
head than woman. But this view of life, 
though it may bear a painful if superficial 
resemblance to the urban and suburban world 
we remember before the war, is scarcely 
the world for which millions of free men 
and women are to-day offering their lives and 
services, Their dream, unless I misread their 
hopes, is a world in which human beings, 
whether men or women, fulfil themselves 
as human beings; that is, in which men fulfil 
themselves as men and women as women. 








And I cannot help believing that here | 
is a true key to all our projects of recon- | 
struction: to put first things first, instead | 
of concentrating all our post-war efforts, as / 


good Sir Kingsley Wood bids us, on re- | «pprrish LIFE CONTRIVANCES FOR SAVING SHIPWRECKED AND 


capturing our export trade. Let us start by 
concentrating our effort first on making sure 
that every woman has what she needs to 
do her life’s work. This must sound, I 


suppose, pernicious nonsense to an orthodox upon us... 


economist. Yet, from what I know of human 
nature, I doubt if any other scheme of things, 
however mathematically satisfactory on paper, will 
work in the end. For unless woman has a decent 
home, the knowledge and wherewithal to keep it so 
and the ability to bring up her children as industrious, 
contented and efficient men and women, all our efforts 
to win back our foreign trade will founder in the 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


end. For if she does not possess these things she will 
be likely to bear and raise inefficient, discontented 
and work-shy citizens. Though balance-sheets hide 
the fact, human qualities are by far the most important 


it be in a village wheelwright’s shop or a multiple 
mass-production plant, is man. 


It is woman that makes man, trains man, preserves 
man and inspires man. And women will not 
function properly if they are overworked 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND | 
QUOTATIONS FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS’ OF FEBRUARY 25, 1843. 


drudges denied the sun, light -and air of 
their own natures. The first thing we have 


_£ got to revolutionise, I believe, is woman’s 

















‘* CAPTAIN MANBY’S MORTAR LIFE-LINE.” 











** PRINCE ALBERT’S LIFE-LADDER.” 


education. It isn’t that grammar and 
arithmetic, geography and economics, history 
and civics are not proper subjects of study 
for girls. They are—in their right place 
and due season. But they are not the 
foundation of a woman’s knowledge if woman 
is to fulfil her natural and instinctive place 
in the scheme of things. The woman who can 
make life worth living for her menfolk and 
children is the woman who can cook for them, 
clothe them, keep them well and cheerful and 
surround them with an atmosphere of light 
and sweetness. If she can also tell them the 
names of the chief imports of Jamaica or 
discuss with them intelligently the agenda of 
the Borough Council, so much the better. But 
if she cannot do these first and essential things, 
the names of the imports of Jamaica and the 
civic affairs of the Borough Council will 
turn to gall on her lips and acid in their 
stomachs. 
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To send a woman into the world ignorant 
of how to keep her husband and children 
well and happy is as criminal as to send a 
soldier into the battlefield without the arms 
to defend himself. We did the one at the 
beginning of the war: are we going to do 
the other at the beginning of the peace 
because we have no time to spare from the 
all-absorbing problem of getting back our 
export trade ? Look after the men, which 
involves first looking after the women, and 
the export trade, like many other things, 
will look after itself. Neglect the men by 
neglecting the women, and we shall be back 
where we were before the war (when we 
invariably put our export trade first), in the 
dole queue, the slum and the hospital for 
diseases of the intestinal tract. The hand 


noone = that rocks the cradle rules the world—for 


; better or for worse. So let us make up 


aera anrnrnenrerenerererereeanenemmomuneenonmenmenremmmrnmmnnrenonncccconnccccocss, OF minds, in the name of sanity, that it 
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* JOHNSTONE "Ss CLIFF CRANE.’ 


DROWNING PERSONS.”’ 


** Let no one undervalue the importance of these inventions, as their object is to save 
LIFE ; and the concurring dictates of reason and humanity enjoin us to consider its 
preservation a duty of paramount obligation. 

our feelings as compassionate men, and our 


appliances" by which the venta man may be recovered.’ 


part of wealth. Look after the men and women and 
trade will look after itself ntay be poor economics, 
but it is the only sound and practical statesmanship. 
To believe the contrary is like trying to run a factory 
while allowing the machines to rust and fall to pieces. 
The most important machine in any factory, whether 


Our policy, then, as good citizens ; 
duty as self-devoted Christians, cali | . : A 
and upon all men, to give a hearty measure of support to those ‘good | many-childed woman of his acquaintance 


shall be an efficient hand: efficient, that is, 
not for turning lathes or totting up 
ledgers or even for making _ statistical 
returns or winning parliamentary honours, 
but for rocking cradles and eliciting ‘from 
them the kind of men and women who 
alone can make the brave new world of 
our dreams. 


In these days of planning, a good many 
of our higher intellects have been drawn 
into the task of making Charters. We have 
Atlantic Charters and requests for Pacific 
Charters and Common Law Charters and 
Charters drawn up by Mr. H. G. Wells and 
Sir Richard Acland and Charters for this 
and Charters for that. But I suggest that 
the person who probably needs a Charter 
more than anyone is woman. It would be 
a Charter not for the world, but for the 
home; not the dome of. our future 
St. Paul’s, but the foundations. It is not a 
bad rule for builders to begin with foundations 
first. I therefore suggest further that the 
next time one of our many Charter-makers 
feels the call to lay, as it were, a Charter, 
he should seek out the wisest and most 
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and elicit from her what she would most 
like to enjoy and be free to do were 
she given her time as home-maker and mother over 
again. And when he has done the like with eleven 
other good women and true, he should correlate the 
results, draw up his Charter and send it to the 
Treasury! It would be interesting to see what that 
august Institution made of it. 
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N February 17 the 
following special 
Soviet report was issued : 
*““On February 16 our 
troops, after a deter- 
mined attack which 
eventually led to fierce 
street-fighting, captured 
the city of Kharkov.” 
The report went on to 
say that three special 
SS. units were routed— 
‘*The Reich,’’ the 
“Adolf Hitler’’ tank 
division, and the 
“Greater Germany” 
motorised division. The 
first two had only reached 
Kharkov from France on 
January 31. Colonel- 
General Golikov was the 
officer commanding the 
troops who liberated the 
city. The capture of 
Kharkov, important 
enemy base, opened new 
roads to the advancing 
Red Army, and no time 
was lost in pursuing the 
remnants of the defeated 
garrison to the west. 
The city had been almost 
500 days in German 
occupation, and its re- 
capture was acclaimed 
as the first really im- 
portant step towards the 
liberation of the whole 
of the Ukraine. 





IN LIBERATED KHARKOV : 
BY THE RETREATING GERMANS, WHO LEFT THE CITY ON FEBRUARY 16. 
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THE RED ARMY SWEEPS ON FROM VICTORY TO VICTORY: 
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~ RRR REE ES aseuee: 
LIFTING THE SIEGE OF LENINGRAD : A DRAMATIC MOMENT IN THE COURSE OF THE SUCCESSFUL ; F A LONG AND WINDING COLUMN OF NAZI PRISONERS MAKE .THEIR WAY BACK TO PRISON CAM 
SOVIET WINTER OFFENSIVE. RED ARMY MEN ENTER THE TOWN OF SCHLIESSELBURG. a s 27,000 OFFICERS AND MEN WERE CAPTURED BY THE SOVI 
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RED ARMY MEN CHARGE A GERMAN OUTPOST ON THE CENTRAL FRONT: THEY CLOS#D IN UPON AND TOOK 
THE ENEMY POSITION, KILLING MANY AND CAPTURING OTHERS. 
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~ E rena Y 
WINTER IN STALINGRAD: SNOW LIES THICK ON THE RUINED oul 
BUILDINGS AND COVERS THE STREETS, BUT LIFE HAS BEEN 
—— Seg RESUMED IN THE HEROIC CITY. 
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THE GREAT ROUND-UP 7 oe). t a”) 

NORTH-WEST OF STALINGRAD: GERMAN PRISONERS MINGLE ; ‘ s 
intact is aa tai ee ee a SS 6d WITH) 6OMEN) «FROM SATELLITE COUNTRIES AS THEY ARE ee 
| REPAIRING A RAILWAY TRACK: RED ARMY MEN OF A RAILWAY BATTALION AT WORK ; BROUGHT IN-—-IN EVER-INCREASING NUMBERS DURING THE LAST DAYS OF GERMAN RESISTANCE 

ON A LINE IN THE NORTHERN CAUCASUS BLOWN UP BY THE RETREATING GERMANS. i IN THE AREA 

As news of celebrations in honour of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Red | from the south of Orel to the Dnieper Valley, is moving in three directions unit 
Army arrives, so do reports of further sweeping advances by that army from excellent bases linked with better lines of communication than the Red of 
advances which, up to the time of going to press, have brought our allies Army has possessed for some time. In the whole of this sector, and further bric 
within 40 miles of the River Dnieper and constitute a real threat to the im- | south, the Red Army are striking simultaneously in various directions, a strategy hav 


portant industrial city of Dniepropetrovsk. The whole of the Russian front, which the Germans are finding very difficult to deal with. At the same time oth 
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A DIRECT HIT A 
GERMAN GUN 
POSITION : THE CREW 
i Sra §6ARE ALL GEAR AND 
CLEARING MINES FROM VORONEZH: SINCE THE RUSSIANS RECAP- i DEBRIS HAS BEEN 
TURED THE CITY, THEIR SAPPERS HAVE BEEN SCATTERED FAR 
| BUSY DETECTING MINES IN THE SNOW. AND WIDE. 
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units of the southern group of armies are increasing their control of the coast 
of the Sea of Azov. by advances west of Rostov, and on the Germans’ Kuban 
bridgehead, pressure is increasing daily. The great victories of the last weeks 
have come so quickly one on top of the next, that one has overshadowed the 


other, but, looking back, it is obvious to all that when the German Army was 
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RUSSIAN MACHINE-GUNNERS, WEARING SKIS, AND WHITE UNIFORMS TO BLEND WITH 
THE SNOW, TAKE UP THEIR POSITIONS ON THE NORTH-WESTEKN FRONT 
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broken at Stalingrad, the Soviet forces ended their fight for survival and strode 
forward in defence of a world order, determined at all cost to 
than expel the invader. They are making a supreme effort to 
even should they not attain their main objective this winter, 
have achieved will remain some of the most remarkable in 


destroy rather 
this end, and 
the victories they 


their glorious record 
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GENERAL VON ARNIM IN TUNISIA: 


and desperate struggle for the last 
foothold in North Africa. 
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ADMIRAL SIR W. JAMES. 
Admiral James, former C.-in-C., Portsmouth, 
and present Chief of Naval Information, has 
won the North Portsmouth by-election by a 


majority of 2190 votes. The vacancy was 
caused by the elevation to the peerage of 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes. 


Worseerroree ere. — 





LADY APSLEY. 

Lady Apsley has been returned to Parliament 
in the Bristol Central by-election, made neces- 
sary by the death of Lord Apsley on active 
service. The figures declared were, Lady 
Apsley, Conservative, 5867; Miss Jennie Lee, 
Independent, 4308; and two others. 
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MAJOR-GEN, I. C, EAKER. 
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Major-General Ira Eaker has been appointed 
Commanding General of the United States 
Eighth Army Air Force as from December 1, 


1942. He replaces General Spaatz, now in 
North Africa as a member of the Allied 
i Force Staff. 
Me — owouwwenrw =~ — 
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HE 1S SEEN (LEFT) SHAKING HANDS 
WITH A GERMAN SHOCK TROOP LEADER. 

Unlike Rommel, Von Amim, it would seem, dislikes being photographed, for this 

was the first picture to reach London of the German Commander in Tunisia, where 


events are rapidly shaping towards a_ final 
Nazi 
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PRESIDENT OF 
COL,.-GENERAL OF 


THE 


Some of the men: who played f 


leading parts in the spectacular 
victories won by the Soviet 
arms during the big offensive 
now in progress, were decorated 
recently by M. Kalinin. The 
First Degree of the Order of 
Suvorov was presented to 
Marshal of Artillery N. Voronov, 
who commanded the artillery 
operations against the German 

[Continued opposite. 
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SCORE OF THE MALTA MUSIC 


COMPOSER, SIR ARNOLD BAX 


Lord Gort, Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Malta, was. recently presented 
with the score of the music from the film “ Malta, G.C.”, by the composer, Sir Arnold 


Bax, Master of the King’s Musick 


of Malta, whose lifeand activities are so well portrayed in the film 
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Lord Gort received it on behalf of the people 
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DECORATED: (L. 
LIEUT.-GENERAL TOLBUKHIN AND 
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AVIATION A, 


PRESIDIUM OF THE SUPREME SOVIET KALININ (LEFT), DECORATES 

NOVIKOV WITH THE ORDER OF SUVOROV, FIRST DEGREE, 
eee, Continued.) 

Sixth Army at Stalingrad ; 
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; jbeen appointed Flag Officer in Charge, Malta, ? AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR A. CONINGHAM (RIGHT) IN CONVERSATION WITH 





+ Chief Whip of the Liberal Party, and then in a 





VICE-ADMIRAL SIR S. BONHAM-CARTER, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Stuart Bonham-Carter has 








in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Ralph 

Leatham. Admiral Bonham-Carter was Naval 

Secretary to Mr. Churchill when he was First : 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1939. a 


AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR K. PARK IN TRIPOLI, 


R.A.F. and U.S. Air Chiefs met recently for conferences at Castel Benito airfield, 
Tripcli. They included Air Chief-Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, Gen. Carl Spaatz, U.S. 
A.A.F., North Africa: Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
Arthur Coningham, A.O.C., Western Desert ; and 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Keith Park, A.O.C., Malta. 
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ADMIRAL SIR S. BROWNRIGG. 
Admiral Brownrigg, who is stated to have 
been in charge of a convoy when his ship was 
lost, is reported missing. He was Admiral 
Commanding Reserves up to 1938, and in 
1939 was C.-in-C., the Nore. Commanded the 

Home Guard, Chatham Area, 1940-1941. 
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COL.-GENERAL K. ROKOSSOVSKY, 
LIEUT.-GENERAL M. 
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DR. R. R. MARETT. 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, and a 
leading anthropologist, Dr. R. R. Marett died 
on February 18. Marett became interested 


in anthropology early in his career, but with 
the institution of a diploma in this subject 
at Oxford in i 


1908, his real work began. 











Colonel-General K. Rokossov- 
sky, who was in control of the 
operations against the enemy 
at Stalingrad (see our last 
issue); and to Lieut.-General 
F. Tolbukhin. The Order of 
Kutuzov, First Degree, was 
presented to Lieut. - General 
M. Gromadin, a Commander 
on the Middle Don front. 











ARCHBISHOP SPELLMAN. 
Archbishop Spellman, of New York, has gone 
to the Vatican after seeing General Franco in 
Madrid His visit to the Pope, coupled 
with the transfer of Count Ciano to the 
Vatican, has given rise to many interesting 
speculations connected with a peace move. 
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LORD GAINFORD. } 
Lord Gainford, who died on February 15, had 
a long career in the House of Commons. As 
Mr. J. A. Pease, he served for some years as 


number of Ministerial posts. In later years 
he gave his attention to industry. 
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LORD OLIVIER, MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK DRIVES WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT THROUGH } 
Lord Olivier, who died on February 15, filled THE STREETS OF WASHINGTON i 
offices of hi distinction as a Civil S t ~ ; 
a Pl gh distinct m a8 a Ms l Servant, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, wife of the great Chinese leader, and one of the greatest 
including the Governorship of Jamaica, and, men in the world, has been ill in a New York hospital how j ; 
: > ‘ nen in th i, has been ill in « Dr ospi : mm n ti ; 
after retirement, rose to be Secretary of State e rt ~ H ee ee ee ae 
for India in the short-lived first Labour United States. She has visited the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, at the White 
for _ ri a | « 1 Ou ad 4 ee? ) sinc Shy ~ anr for and > 
Government under Ramsay MacDonald House, and addressed both Houses in Congress. She has appealed for and obtained 
ik a promise of greater help for China 
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THIS IS THE BIG AMMUNITION DEPOT AT MARIENSIEL AS IT APPEARED BEFORE THE VISIT OF R.A.F. HEAVY BOMBERS TO WILHELMSHAVEN ON THE NIGHT 
11. COVERING AN AREA OF ABOUT 150 ACRES, IT WAS THE MAIN AMMUNITION DEPOT OF THE PORT. 


OF FEBRUARY 


Continued.]| 

great naval port, it covered 
an area of about 150 acres, 
andcontained naval ammu- 
nition, torpedoes, and 
mines, housed in the sheds 
seen in our top picture. 
Our second picture shows 
the result of the ‘“* touch- 
ing-off’’ process. The 
depét has been blown into 
oblivion, and damage is 
visible over a widespread 
area. The oil-storage 
tanks (top-right), 700 
yards away, collapsed, and 
the opinion has been ex- 
pressed that probably every 
pane of glass left in Wil- 
helmshaven was shattered 
by the force of the explo- 
sion. The large craters on 
the site of the dep6t mark 
the location of storage 
sheds blown sky-high by 
their own contents. This 
was the R.A.F.'s seventy- 
second raid on the port, 
and it has since been fol- 
lowed by others. On the 
night of February 18 it was 
again attacked by a power- 
ful force of bombers, and 
the captain of a Halifax 
who stayed over the target 
to make a special report 
described ‘‘a carpet of 
fire right over the docks.” 
On the following night the 
assault was continued with 
a raid concentrated into 
half an hour, and one of 
the pilots reported good 
fires burning in the dock 
area when he arrived. 
‘There seemed to be 
bombers wherever you 
looked,"" he said, ‘* with 
fighters here and there 
‘weaving among them."’ 


AND THIS IS HOW IT LOOKED WHEN OUR BOMBERS HAD FINISHED WITH IT. 


THE EXPLOSIONS WERE SO 


TERRIFIC THAT 


BEFORE~AND 
AFTER! WHAT 
HAPPENED 
TO A BIG 
AMMUNITION 
DEPOT WHEN 
THE RAF. 
VISITED 
WILHELMS: 
HAVEN. 


ESPITE considerable 

experience of the 
effect of heavy bombs on 
industrial and military tar- 
gets, pilots of R.A.F. 
bombers over Wilhelms- 
haven on the night of 
February 11 were startled 
by an explosion of a magni- 
tude they had never before 
seen. ‘It lit up the sky 
with a brilliant red glow, 
and seemed to spread for 
miles under the cloud-bank 
before it died away," said 
the pilot of one of our 
Halifax bombers. sel 
should think we must have 
touched off a store of mines, 
or an arsenal or something 
pretty good."" They had! 
They had “ touched off ”’ 
the big ammunition depé: 
at Mariensiel, adjoining the 
Tirpitz Hafen. The main 


ammunition depét of the 
(Continued below on left. 


IT SIMPLY DISAPPEARED. 


BIG CRATERS MARK THE SITES OF STORAGE HUTS, AND WIDESPREAD DAMAGE INCLUDES THE THREE OIL-STORAGRE TANKS (TOP-RIGHT). 
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hd is a long time since I wrote about the 

sattle of the Atlantic. If [ have refrained 
from writing on predominantly naval matters 
in these columns, except on very rare occasions, 
it has been because I have felt some diffidence 
about treating matters to-which I have not 
given the same amount of study as to other 
forms of warfare. Yet I mav say in fairness 
to mvself that no British student of war can 
be wholly ignorant of naval warfare and its 
implications. Whether he views war from the historical 
or the theoretical point of view or merely isolates the war 
now in progress, he cannot escape the influence of sea 
warfare or avoid the realisation that every campaign carried 
out by the United Kingdom and the British Empire must 
be in a sense a combined operation. The word * amphibian ” 
is commonly applied to particular forms of Operations 
which involve the landing of troops in face of opposition, but, 
more broadly speaking, all our wars have been aimphibian, 
and this war is no exception. To keep open our sea routes 
has always been vital to us in war, and since practically 
all Europe passed into the hands of the enemy, it has been 
the Atlantic routes which have assumed by far the greatest 
importance. The subject of the Battle of the Atlantic has 
never been a secondary one; it has, indeed, always been 
the dominating subject. But of late it has attracted the 
notice of the public to an extent greater than ever before, 
in part owing to information which has been given, and 
which has in its” turn 
caused reflection about 
the information which is 
not given, 

The most perturbing 
piece of information has 
been that we are not de- 
stroying U-boats nearly 
as fast as they are being 
built and that they are 
believed to be increasing 
at the rate of ten a 
month. The promotion 
of the former Chief of the 
l'-boat service, Admiral 
Doenitz, to be Naval 
Commander-in-Chief — is 
also significant, not be- 
cause there is any par- 
ticular reason to suppose 
him to be the superior of 
his predecessor in ability 


he is verv likely not his ITALIAN WAS MORE 





COASTAL COMMAND AIRCRAFT LOCATED THIS ITALIAN SUB 
MAKINE IN THE BAY OF BISCAY, AND LEFT If SO BADLY 
DAMAGED THAT If JUST LIMPED INTO A NEUTRAL PORT, 


equal—-but because it suggests stdl greater concentration 
upon the U-boat arm. Doenitz is said to have been the 
inventor of the “ wolf pack" method of attack, which 
may have originated in declining skill of commanders and 
navigators, but which is evidence of very great numerical 
strength. It is therefore to be expected that these methods 
will continue and that their scope will, if possible, be 
increased There can be no doubt that they have been 
efleetive in the past Another disagreeable piecg of news 
was that we had cut into our food reserves. The Prime 
Minister stated that we had deliberately done so in order 
to pursue certain ends, but he did not suggest that these 
ends were not necessary to the war effort. It is therefore 
not an exaggeration to say that we were compelled to take 
this action. On the credit side, the chief item is the excess 
of Allied shipping production over shipping losses. But 
this last is not in itself enough. Many valuable cargoes are 
lost. Many ships which are not lost are crippled and kept 
for long periods in the repairing vards or dry-docks.. And 
though a great proportion of the crews of ships which are 
sunk by U-beats are saved, the loss of trained mariners 
is likewise serious. 

| shall not attempt to judge whether or not more 
information about sinkings ought to be given, in round figures 
ind after a delay of several weeks as a precaution against 
the enemy's identification of his successes, From the public 
point of view it would be desirable, but if the authorities 
consider that it would be dangerous | do not see why those 
who do net know the considerations on which they base 


INCIDENTS IN THE SUBMARINE 
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these views should impugn them. In any case, that seems 
to me a secondary question, as is even the wholly praise- 
worthy effort of Lord Woolton to persuade the public to 
eat less bread and more potatoes. The saving of flour 
borne in our hard-pressed shipping across the Atlantic for 
which he hopes will help, but it is of small importance as 
compared with the campaign against the U-hoats. The 
general standard of living could probably be cut down 
somewhat further without harm, but it would not be 
desirable to reduce it very much. The superiority of our 
nourishment to that of the Continent, and even of Germany, 
is an asset which will tell in the long run. Families who 
take all their meals at home and have no access to special 
canteens are very far from being under-nourished now, 
but their diet is somewhat monotonous and uninteresting, 
and the housewife has to expend a good deal of time, trouble 
and thought in order to get through the week. The business 
of feeding the nation is, on the whole, well organised, 
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they are being built. And the means to effect this can be found in the provision of more escort ships— 
destroyers and corvettes—and more aircraft, land-based and carrier-borne. .. . 
can we expect a plus—that is, a diminution in the number of U-boats. 

are increasing, we obviously cannot be said to be, and we are not, ‘holding our own’ in a complete sense.” 


whatever we may think of the publicity 
methods of the Ministry of Food, and it seems 
to have reached a stage at which further 
measures can only be palliatives. The business 
which has room for further development and 
which may bring far greater returns is the 
battle for protection of the trade routes. 

It is perhaps a truism to begin by saying 
that this development can only be brought 
about by a still closer co-ordination of all the 
weapons used in this great task, and that that 
can only be achieved by combined planning of 
the tasks of all the Services engaged, on an 
international as well as on a na‘ional basis. We 
have recently been informed that the anti- 
submarine campaign is listed as the first priority 
of Anglo-American effort. This is obviously 
right, because upon the results of the campaign 
depend not only the nourishment of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, the maintenance 
of the British base, but also the extent of the 
effort which the Allies can hope to make 
against the enemy in the European theatre of 
war, That effort will be mainly founded upon 
shipping resources, and they in their turn will | 
be governed by the success of operations 
against the U-boats. It must be borne in mind 
that the present is not a good season from 
their point of view. They may be expected 
to prove more deadly in fine weather, 
apart altogether from the fact that the new 
German naval comimander-in-chief is sure to be at present 
engaged in reorganisation of the weapons which he has 
recently taken over and in planning a campaign of wider 
scope for the near future. 

It also seems probable that the expansion of anti 
submarine activity by naval forces alone will be somewhat 
limited, Ouantitatively and technically, there can and 
must be improvements in this respect, but the best hope 
of large-scale amelioration of our present situation would 
seem to lie in further co-operation by the air arm, The 
provision of faster merchant shipping is in itself a useful 
aim, but it is not nearly so simple as is sometimes stated. 
It ts at best largely a long-term policy, and we need an 
immediate improvement also. It should be borne in mind, 
too, that the value of fast ships as compared with slow 
is not very great if they have to sail in convoys with the 
slowW’ships, andethat we need all the ships we have. There 
will, therefore, always have to be slow-sailing convoys. 
though there may also be a certain number of fast-sailing 
convoys, Hut the essential measure to be taken must be 
the allocation of more aircraft to the task. The aircraft 
has both advantages and disadvantages as compared with 
surface cratt in convoy protection. It cannot live with the 
convoy to the same extent, and it ean onlv detect the U-boat 
on the surtace or just below. But it can see the U-boat 
from a much greater distance and attack it more quickly. 
The primary aim of both is obviously to destroy the U-boat, 
though for the protection of any particular convoy the 
compelling of the U-boat to submerge is half the battle 


a4 


Hy this alone the speed of the sea wolf, which on the surtacs 
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may be nearly double that of the convoy, is 
reduced to a third of it or less. U-boats which 
are forced to submerge towards the end of a 
night attack and are then kept submerged for 
several hours may not again come to grips 
with the convoy which is their objective, On 
the other hand, the number of U-boats remains 
undiminished, so that trouble is only tem- 
porarily avoided and stored up. 

The best aircraft for the purpose of convoy 
protection is the long-range ftlving-boat, but, as we have all 
recently had impressed upon us, there is a gap in mid-Atlantic 
into which these aircraft can indeed penetrate, but in which 
they cannot cruise or carry out lengthy evolutions in the 
air and then return to their base. That gap must be filled 
by the carrier-based aircraft, and the best carrier for the 
purpose is a small converted freighter. As I said before, 
we want all the ships we have got to carry goods, but the 
conversion of a fairly large number of ships to act as small 
aircraft-carriers in the mid-Atlantic gap is a measure that 
will prove economical in the long run. It is no more 
extravagant to lock up ships in this task than to lock up 
aircraft. This brings us to the grand problem of the respective 
value of aircraft used directly as outlined above and in 
bombing. It is now generally acknowledged that bombing 
of factories has only a limited effectiveness, owing to the 
dispersal of the industry. The bombardment of ports is 
more damaging, especially if maintained as it has been 
against Lorient. It may 
not destroy many sub- 
marines there, since they 
are kept under shelters 
of vast strength, but the 
general dislocation of port 
facilities may seriously 
hamper the refitting of 
the U-boats. There is also 
the bombing of U-boats 
on their way out, which 
may have considerable 
value. All that can use- 
fully be said about these 
various methods of 
attack is that they con- 
tribute to the solution of 
the problem in varying 
degree, but that’ the 
first—factory bombard- 


NUFFIELD ” SAW AN ITALIAN ment —should not be 

SUBMARINE’S PERISCOPE BREAK SURFACE NEARBY. “LORD NUFFIELD ”’ OPENED FIRE WITH EVERY GUN AND ALTHOUGH THE considered the equal 
HEAVILY GUNNED, PANIC AND CONFUSION LED TO. SURRENDER OF OFFICERS AND CREW. of direct co-operation 

Captain Falls, in his article on this page discussing the submarine war, says, “‘ The major object before and that its main- 

us is not merely to establish a surplus of new shipping over losses, but to sink submarines faster than tenance should not be 


used as an ‘excuse for 
cramping the scope of 
the latter. 


Then and then only 
While the submarines 





A GERMAN U-BOAT SEEN AND HIT OFF THE GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE, DEPTH- 


AND BADLY DAMAGED BY AN R.C.A.F. HUDSON BOMBER. 


The major object before us is not merely to establish 
a surplus of new shipping over losses, but to sink submarines 
faster than they are being built. And the means to effect this 
can only be found in the provision of more escort ships 
destroyers and corvettes—and more aircraft, land-based 
and carrier-borne. That sounds simple, when the actual 
orgamsation and tactics are admittedly complicated. But 
I believe that the organisation and tactics are already so 
well known to our Services that if they are given the material 
they can at once put them into use. Then and then only 
can we expect a plus—that is, a diminution in the number 
of U-boats. It is manifestly impossible to annihilate them 
or to do away with losses altogether, but once that plus 
is established we shall be out of the danger zone. While 
the submarines are increasing, we obviously cannot be 
said to be, and we are not, © holding our own" in a complete 
sense, first, as I have said, because of the losses in cargo 
and men, and, secondly, because the very increase in the 
number of U-boats must involve still heavier attacks in 
the future. The technical problems involved cannot be 
discussed, but there is the best of reason for the belief that 
they are far from insoluble rhe essential problem is one 
of construction and allocation, based upon sound organisa 
tion, Light surtace cratt, the flotilla’ in its various 
forms, and aircraft of a suitable nature with air crews 
trained for a difficult and specialised task : therein lies the 
possibility of reaching the up-grade in the broadest sense. 
rhat is the best we can hope for in a form of war which can 
only be ended by a general victory. But it can be attained 
scl it wall sutliee 
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ANCIENT SITES IN TUNISIA. 


THE ‘‘ RHORFAS,”” AN AGGLOMERATION OF LONG, LOW-VAULTED CHAMBERS FOUR OR FIVE 
STORIES HIGH, ONCE A FORTIFIED ARAB VILLAGE NEAR MEDENINE, NOW IN THE HANDS 
OF THE EIGHTH ARMY. 








SBEITLA, THE ANCIENT SUFETULA, SHOWING THE GREAT ROMAN GATEWAY BEARING 
AN INSCRIPTION TO ANTONINUS PIUS. THE TOWN WAS CAPTURED BY ROMMEL ON 
FEBRUARY 21. IT HAS MANY ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
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SBEITLA : THE THREE TEMPLES, THE MOST IMPOSING BEING THE CAPITOLINE TEMPLE, 
ALL CONNECTED BY ARCHES. THEY STAND AT THE FOOT OF THE ANCIENT FORUM. 
SBEITLA LIES A FEW MILES NORTH-EAST OF KASSERINE. 


The Eighth Army, if it has any leisure to study antiquities. is ually epprecshing many ruined 
sites in Tunisia, where Romans have left countless souvenirs of the past. though probably Berber, 
among the most curious is the Ksir, a fortified village, containing an agglomeration of “ rhorfas,” 
long. low-vaulted chambers piled above one another four or five stories high and reached by steep 
steps, while on the external side they form a continuous wall, pierced only by small windows. From 
a distance they look like a pattern on a quilt and are to-day mainly utilised as ranaries.——Sbeitla, 
lying north-east of Kasserine, and part of the territory seized by Rommel! on February 21, in his 
drive on Tebessa and Sufetula, was a flourishing Roman city under Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
Aurelius. Its ruins include baths, remains of a theatre, an amphitheatre, a triumphal arch of 
Diocletian, a forum and several temples, and the great gateway, it was a walled city, with 
an inscription to Antoninus Pius. 


MODERN SHOW IN NORTH AFRICA, 


The E.N.S.A. Company, touring “‘ Between Ourselves” for the benefit of the Eighth Army, reached a 
point farther forward than any other company sent out to entertain the troops under Middle East 
Command. If they put up a good show, certainly the Allied Air Forces gave them in return a sight 
vouchsafed to few civilians, when they took them to view the “ cemetery" of Goering’s Luftwaffe, 
where literally hundreds of dilapidated bombers and fighters met their eyes. E.N.S.A. are doing 
good work to cheer up the troops and give them a whiff of home. In this company of stars are 
Marilyn Williams, the only American entertainer in the Middle East, Hugh French, manager and 
compére, Jack Farr, comedian, Jean Black, dancer, and Roma Milne, soubrette.— he visit of 
Major-General George S. Patton, C.-in-C., Western Task Force, and General Nogués, C.-in-C., French 
Moroccan Army, to the Sultan of Rabat, marked another forward step in wooing Moslem support. 
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AN E.N.S.A. COMPANY TOURING THE LIBYAN DESERT VISIT A “CEMETERY” OF LUFT- 
WAFFE MACHINES. THE CAST INCLUDED HUGH FRENCH, MARILYN WILLIAMS, JACK FARR, 
JEAN BLACK AND ROMA MILNE. 


A CURTAIN OF FIRE PROTECTING ALGIERS, SHOWING THE LATERAL CONCENTRATED 
BARRAGE PUT UP DURING A RECENT ENEMY RAID. FEW PENETRATED THE DEFENCES. 


A FORMAL CALL ON THE SULTAN OF RABAT: U.S, MAJOR-GENERAL G. S. PATTON SHAKES 
HANDS WITH THE SULTAN, AND BESIDE HIM GENERAL NOGUES GREETS THE ELDEST SON. 
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CAMERA - FLASHES FROM 


sigh va : 
GERMANS PLOUGH A ZIGZAG TRENCH ACROSS A DESERT AIRFIELD IN AN ATTEMPT 
TO PREVENT ALLIED BOMBERS CATCHING UP WITH THEM. 


An intriguing picture published in ‘“ The Illustrated London News” of February 6 showed an aerial 
view looking like an elaborated version of the maze at Hampton Court. It was an Axis airfield 
in the Libyan Desert, completely ploughed up by the retreating enemy in order to prevent its use 
by the Allied Air Force. In the two pictures reproduced above, the ploughing attempts were obviously 
on a more hurried scale. In the left-hand version, {a zigzag trench has m ploughed across the 


VANGUARD OF THE DESERT ARMY: TRIPLE RECORD OF THE IITH HUSSARS, FIRST 


BRITISH TROOPS TO ENTER TOBRUK, BENGHAZI AND TRIPOLI. 


Our picture shows one of the first six armoured cars to enter Benghazi during the Desert Army’s 
victorious advance. It is a unit of the Iith Hussars, who claim the triple record of being the 
first British troops to enter Tobruk, Benghazi and Tripoli. The crew of the armoured car (left 
to right) are Captain H. Patch, D.C.M., a Yorkshire “ regular”; Trooper O. Crispin, of Erith, 
Kent, also a “ regular”; and Set. A. Lees, of Dudley, orcestershire, a former railway clerk. 
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noots |! 
WHO GO OUT ON SILENT NIGHT PATROL, 


BY TOUGH DESERT FIGHTERS 


The owners of the boots are taking a well-earned daylight rest, for they do their grim and effective 


They are tough, wiry South African troops who penetrate into the enemy’s lines 
gun positions. The boots 


thick rubber soles, and the men who wear them have oR. them “ creepers.” 


work by night, : 
under cover of the desert darkness, cutting communications and destroyin 
are fitted with 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE BATTLEGROUNDS 


noots ! poots! BUT YOU DON'T HEAR THEM MARCHING, FOR THEY ARE WORN 
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OF THE DESERT ARMY. 


PATTERNS THAT LOOK LIKE A CHILD’S SCRIBBLING ARE THE MARKS OF GERMAN PLOUGHS 
ON ANOTHER AIRFIELD—THAT AT SIRTE. 
landing-ground, and a number of craters have been made with explosive charges buried in the ground. 
The second picture shows a rough criss-cross method of ploughing employei by the enemy during 
their hurried exodus from Sirte. These attempts to prevent our Air Forces from keeping up with the 
swift advance of Montgomery’s Desert Army proved of little avail, for our sappers had developed 


equally effective methods of repairing the damage swiftly. 


UNITS OF GENERAL LECLERC’S FIGHTING FRENCH FORCES FROM LAKE CHAD, SIGHTSEEING 
IN TRIPOLI] AFTER JOINING UP WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
Our picture shows a group of General Leclerc’s men in Tripoli, after their 4000-mile fighting journey 
across one of the worst deserts in the world—the region lying between Lake Chad and Tripoli. 
During their advance, they cleaned up a_ number of Italian outposts, and captured much equipment, 
joining Montgomery’s Army at Tripoli. Since his arrival, General Leclerc, having passed out of the 
area previously under his command, has relinquished it to serve under Montgomery. 


”“ 


AN AIRMAN “COMES ASHORE” BY GANGPLANK FROM A FLOODED LORRY AT ALLIED 

AIR H.Q. IN TRIPOLITANIA-—-ONE OF THE SNAGS FACING THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
Adverse weather conditions have lately been reported as holdi up the Eighth Army’s advance on 
the Mareth Line, one of the worst troubles experienced twp & e- following heavy rains. Our 
picture shows vehicles drawn up in a sunken road near Allied Air H.Q. in Tripolitania. The floods have 
turned the road into a river, and many airfields were left in such a condition as to be almost useless. 
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THE FINAL BATTLEGROUND OF ALLIES AND AXIS IN AFRICA, AND BRIDGEHEAD FOR A SOUTH EUROPEAN FRONT : 
| A FRENCH MAP OF TUNISIA, WITH A KEY TO ACCOMPANYING SYMBOLS. 





AXIS ROAD 
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DEMOLITION 
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TO HOLD UP EIGHTH 
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ARMY SUPPLIES. 


' THIS BRIDGE, BLOWN UP OUTSIDE HOMS, NECESSITATED A DETOUR BY OUR 

Raa aaa oy ia ty emer RO , FORCES, BUT IT WAS NOT LONG BEFORE THE OBSTRUCTION WAS CLEARED. 

THE ENEMY’S OBJECT WAS TO DELAY THE EIGHTH ARMY’S ADVANCE. 
ONE OF THE MANY LARGE GAPS BLOWN IN THE COASTAL ROAD, _~ 
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BREACH IN THE BRIDGE ACTUALLY LEADING INTO HOMS. 


NEAR HOMS THE ENEMY HAD BLOWN A GREAT HOLE IN THE ROAD, PROVIDED MANY SUCH OBSTRUCTIONS, 


BUT SAPPERS WERE SOON ON THE JOB’ REPAIRING IT, joe : ~~ eee 


RULE DOZERS AT WORK FILLING IN A HOLE BLOWN IN THE ROAD NEAR BUERAT: A DANGEROUS JOB: SAPPERS SWEEPING FOR MINES ROUND A_ CRATER 
THESE MACHINES ARE INVALUABLE FOR MAKING QUICK REPAIRS, } AND AN ANTI-TANK DITCH IN THE ROAD NEAR BUERAT. 


The battle of Egypt, followed by the successive battles of Libya and | that object in view concentrated on delaying rearguard actions. These took 
Tripolitania, has been won, and the enemy has been chased over the Tunisian the form of certain minor engagements—especially in the last phases of the 
border This stupendous victory was not only a magnificent teat of arms, campaign, but more particularly in demolition and mine-laying Huge craters 
but also a miracle of organisation, with every branch of the Services working in the roads and gaping holes in place of bridges confronted our columns as 
together in perfect co-operation The Eighth Army was out to destroy as they moved forward; but, despite these tactics, the Eighth Army not only 
much of Rommel's army as possible before he gained the comparative safety gained every objective at speed, but their vital supplies got through to them 
f the Mareth Line The Afrika Korps was out to gain that Line, and with with the minimum amount of delay. 
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RAPID REPAIRS TO HASTEN SUPPLIES FOR THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
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NATIVES HELP IN THE REPAIR OF THE ROAD LEADING INTO MISURATA ] IMPROVING SUPPLY ROUTES AS THE EIGHTH ARMY ADVANCES: FINE GRAVEL 
WHILST A DIVERSION WAS MADE INTO THE TOWN. BEING ROLLED INTO THE ROAD SURFACE BY STEAM-ROLLER. 
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THE FIRST STEP IN REPAIRING A BLOWN-UP SECTION OF A ROAD 
Is TO LAY A FOUNDATION OF LARGE STONES. 


ee 


WHERE A_ BRIDGE HAS BEEN DESTROYED, SAPPERS ERECT A TEMPORARY 7 esses 
ONE: A BRIDGE BEING DISMANTLED AFTER THE BUILDING OF A BY-PASS, 


— b-cyooee- coccccerece: a | 


THESE ; MORE SUPPLIES FOR OUR VICTORIOUS FORCES: AN EIGHTH ARMY TRANSPORT 


TWO BULLDOZERS AT WORK ON A_ SUPPLY ROUTE NEAR BUERAT: 
DOWN THE ROAD TOWARDS TRIPOLI, FROM TARHUNA. 


MACHINES MOVE MANY TONS OF EARTH IN A MATTER OF HOURS. MOVING 


They are a very real nuisance to an advancing army, these blown-up roads desert roads were in bad condition after the passing of two fully mechanised 
and bridges, not to mention the large variety of mines sown in profusion armies, and they needed much improving before the supply columns could 
along the route. As a consequence, sappers have to accompany our forward | use them. Men of the R.E.s, with bulldozers, and helped at times by native 
elements, going carefully over the ground for mines, building temporary labour, worked ceaselessly on those roads which led from El Alamein to the 
bridges, mending the roads and laying out by-passes so that the advancing Tunisian border, and it was in great part due to them that our victory 
forces may not be too much delayed. In addition to all this, many of the has been so rapid and so complete. 
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A GREAT ARTIST AND AN INTERESTING PERSONALITY. 





BOUT once a year, in this place, I quote a 
publisher’s blurb about a book. Sometimes 
I do it because the thing is so preposterous, and I 
feel that I must exhibit it in all its nakedness and 
unashamedness. And sometimes I do it because it 
summarises the book so well that any summary of 
mine would merely be putting the facts into other, 
and probably not better, words. 
The second reason is my reason now, and I 


shall in full. ‘‘ W. Russell Flint, R.A., 


quote 





‘FLAMES OF AUTUMN, GILNOCKIE 
A WATER-COLOUR, 264 INS. BY I9} INS., IN MRS. M. 


In his book ‘‘ More Than Shadows,” a biography of W. Russell Flint, R.A., Mr. Palmer tells 
how, during the artist’s difficult days towards the end of the last century, “he hawked his 
jrawings up and down Fleet Street’ until, in 1903, the present Editor of “ The Illustrated 
and commissioned him to 
illustrate a story by Max Pemberton. The result was a permanent place on the' staff of 
“The Illustrated London News”—a place he filled with considerable skill for four years. 


(Reproductions from the book “‘ More Than Shadows"; by Courtesy of the Artist and of the 


London News” recognised him as a rising young artist 


Publishers, The Studio Ltd.) 


P.R.W.S., has won himself a host of friends and 
admirers everywhere through his paintings and 
water-colours, hung in famous collections of public 
and private galleries all over the world. ‘ More 
Than Shadows’ is an illustrated biography of his 
life and work, which traces his evolution from early 
days as a printer’s apprentice, through years of 
endeavour as medical illustrator and artist-journalist, 
to a complete success in his own sphere, 
crowned by the dual honour of election to 
the Royal Academy and to the Presidency 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. It is illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of 136 of his best and most representa- 
tive works, eight of them in full colour. The 
story is told by Arnold Palmer—a well- 
known journalist of wide sympathies and 
varied experience, who is now Secretary of 
the Recording Britain Scheme organised by 
the Pilgrim Trust. Notes on the plates, 
compiled chiefly by Russell Flint himself, 
supply an intimate note of autobiographic 
detail and make known to the reader the 
kindly, humorous nature of an interesting 
personality. The book is completed by a 
list of public galleries, etc., in which the 
works of Russell Flint may be seen, and a 
bibliography of publications in’ which 
reproductions have appeared.”’ I couldn't 
have put it all more tersely. 

Mr. Flint was born in 188o, in Edinburgh, 
from a line of designers, and 
son of a successful commercial artist. 
rhe father was aware of the perils of an 
artistic career. ‘‘ He instilled this fear so well 
and truly into his children that W.R.F. was 
half-way through the thirties before it crossed 
his mind that he might stand on his own feet 
as a painter-artist—that he was capable, in other 
words, of making a carter and a livelihood not merely 
as a designer or a black-and-white draughtsman or a 
book illustrator, but as a landscape and figure painter.” 

Thus Mr. Palmer, and he trudges thoroughly 
along thereafter. The selected firm was Banks and 


descended 


** More than Shadows.” A Biography of W. Russell Flint, 
R.A., P.R.W.S. With 146 Illustrations of His Works. By Arnold 


Palmer (The Studi; 158.) 


BRIDGE’; BY W. 


“GITANA MusIC”’’; BY W., 


Pe NO GE 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Company, and the apprenticeship was for six years. 
The hours were 8 to 6 daily, and amounted to fifty 
hours a week. From his home in Portobello he 
travelled (by cycle in summer, by the 7.25 in winter) 
to Newington, whence a walk through fields and 
streets brought him to his place of work. After his 
first year, being now fifteen, he was also sent from 
7 to 10 every evening to the Royal Institution of 
Art, where, like his father before him, he studied 
under Hodder in outline drawing from the cast, 
shading from the cast, draw- 
ing from the antique, and 
finally drawing from life. ... 
Soon, displaying an apti- 
tude for high lights, he be- 
came a specialist in whisky 
bottles—as a rule. merely 
copying, but occasionally 
enjoying the rapture of 


designing new lettering, or 
inventing pictorial features. 
Distillers, it may be ex- 
plained, used various shaped 
bottles as they do to-day, 
and the firm’s part was ta 


RUSSELL FLINT, R.A. 
BLACK’S COLLECTION. 


produce and print 


appropriate labels 
for them. The 
blends of whisky 


had their own 
’ 

names, of course, 

and these were 


often helpful in TEMPERA. 


RUSSELL 
COLLECTION OF MR. H. 


But it was long before 


suggesting the treatment. 
almost 


W.R.F. was entrusted with any designing 
all the “ originals '’ were the work of outside com- 
mercial artists, who were themselves past apprentices 
of printing-houses. 

Mr. Flint, in the course of his apprenticeship, 
had to draw “ garden tools, ironmongery (from 
ranges to lamps), saddlery and leather-work, furni- 
ture, views of buildings (his addiction to showing 
reflections in the glass windows was not approved), 





“MORE THAN SHADOWS”: By ARNOLD PALMER.* 


crockery, price-lists, clock and electro-plated ware, 
bedding, lace curtains, hats, shoes, and in fact full 
male and female outfits, seamen’s outfits, sporting 
clothes, working garments.”’ 

It is doubtless all true. And Dickens worked in 
a blacking factory and put the labels on the jars. 
And industrious biographers of Dickens would be 
overjoyed if they could discover a blacking-bottle 
which Dickens had labelled or filled. But all that 
has very little relation to the novels; and I can’t 
help thinking that Mr. Russell Flint’s pictures would 
have delighted us all had he never seen a whisky 
bottle or a male or female outfit in his life. Even 
about the dead this sort of biography can be tedious ; 
about the living it is positively misleading ; but I 
can strongly recommend the illustrations to this book, 
which show the artist in all his variety and charm. 

In the end, I find that I much prefer Mr. Russell 
Flint’s landscapes to his figure-studies. Many lovely 
landscapes are here reproduced in colour or half-tone ; 
some bare and austere, some luxuriant. There are gar- 
dens and mountains, and there is a beautiful water- 
colour of the Pont du Gard. There are also gipsy-ish 
genre-paintings from the Latin countries which 
come out of a bold and exhilarating sketch-book. 





‘* BRONZE AND SILVER” (ANNA LEE AND JOANNA STEVENSON); BY W. RUSSELL FLINT, R.A. 


IN THE COLLECTION OF DR. JOHN SHANKS. 





FLINT, R.A. AN OIL PAINTING IN 
ROBERTS. 


But the figure-paintings, mainly nudes, 
which have given Mr. Russell Flint his 
chiefest fame, do not appeal to me so much. 
Lessing in his ‘‘ Laocoon’’ had something to 
say about not painting a person in arrested 
motion falling over a cliff; and from many 
of Mr. Flint’s most dexterous paintings and 
drawings I derive a feeling of strain. The 
skill is undeniable; the composition is 
excellent ; but I am forced to the reflection : 
‘* How much longer can this model hold her 
arm in this position ?’’; or, “ A little more 
of this pose and her right arm will go to 
sleep."’ One of the finest drawings in this 
collection represents three models for god- 
desses. Mr. Flint paints the models, all 
astrain for the job, but not the goddesses ; 
he succeeds wonderfully with pose, but not 
so well with repose. In other words, so 
far as the human body is concerned, he has 
achieved the technique but not quite known 
what to do with it. And, particularly, he 
has never quite solved the problem of his 
models’ arms. It is one thing to ‘‘ snapshot ”’ 
arms in high waving motion, as Titian 
could do in paint and Keats in words. It 

THE is another to get them so fixed in a 
position that the observer thinks: ‘‘ You 
can't keep that up for long without all 

the blood running out of your limbs.”’ 

This is not meant for carping against a most 
elegant draughtsman and charming colourist. It 
is only meant for definition. Mr. Flint’s real talents 
run in the direction of the agreeable (after all, there 
was Fragonard), rather than the majestic. Looking 
over the reproductions again, I find the phrase 
coming into my head: ‘‘ The most superb of illus- 
trators.’’ But isn’t that a tribute? We cannot 
all be Michael Angelos 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war lo win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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FROM ALL QUARTERS: NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH WRITES HER MESSAGE TO THE GIRL 
GUIDES, WHILST HER SISTER HOLDS THE PIGEON CONTAINER READY 
FOR THE BIRD TO BE RELEASED. AT A CENTRAL POINT IN LONDON. 


“*Il am very an ly to take my part in sharing ee fw rayers with all Rangers, Guides and 
Brownies throughout the world on this our ‘ Thinking Da he wheal ape ens I send to you all 
brings greetings and good wishes from my sister and en “i our sen sense of pride and thankfulness 
that Guides everywhere are taking their share in the great fig! inst evil.” This was 
sent by Princess Elizabeth, now a Sea , by carrier-pigeon r? ebruary 20 to the Girl 


“ Thinking Day ”’ 


WHIPPLE’S COMET, DIS- 
COVERED LAST DECEMBER 
BY DR. WHIPPLE, OF HAR- 
VARD COLLEGE OBSERVA- 
TORY, U.S.A. ITS NEAREST 
APPROACH TO THE EARTH 
WAS ON JANUARY 26. 


Early last December Dr. Whipple, 
Harvard College Observatory, 
U. discovered a comet, and 
the result of the discovery was 
announced soon afterwards in 
this country. 

bers of the i 

Association were able to find the 
object, and gave the positions of 
the comet to the Rev. Dr. Martin 
Davidson, Holy Trinity Vicarage, 
Canning Town, E.16, the Director 
of the Comet Section. As a result, 
he computed the orbit in which it 
was moving and also its positions 
for virious nights until the end 
f March. People all over the 
British Isles and also abroad were 
able to see the comet with the 
naked eye in January and the 
early part of February. Dr. 
Davidson’s computations showed 
that its nearest approach to 
the earth was on January 26, 
when its distance from us was 
only 40,000,000 miles. As the 
comet is now receding from the 
earth and sun, it is growing 
fainter, but can still be seen with 
a good pair of binoculars or a 
small telescope. It can easily 
recognised by its fuzzy appear- 
ance. The photograph was taken 
om February 6, at 11 p.m., by 
Mr. G. F. Kellaway, of Yeovil 


AFTER THE ORAN BOOM WAS “ CRASHED ™: H.M.S. “ HARTLAND” “ ROTA,” THE LION PRESENTED TO MR. CHURCHILL 
ON FIRE AND SINKING IN ORAN HARBOUR. TO COMMEMORATE HIS RECENT VISIT TO AFRICA. 


How the ex-American coastguard cutters “ Hartland” and “ Walney,” The Prime Minister, who is at present ill, has accepted the gift of an 
forced the boom at Oran has been told many times. In this gallant African lion in commemoration of his recent visit to that continent 
action both ships were lost, though not before the major part of their Mr. Churchill has attached to his acceptance the condition that he shall 
operation had carried out. The two ships crashed through the not be expected to keep the lion either at Downing Street or at 
assault troops and a force of naval ratings landed. Chequers! It will remain, therefore, at the Regent's Park Zoo. 


AT 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH DISPATCHES THE BIRD ON ITS WAY 
TO LADY BADEN-POWELL, WHO RECEIVED THE MESSAGE 


es were received at a central point in London by Lady Baden-Powell, 
is the birthday of the late Lord Baden-Powell and of Lady Baden- 
Powell, and before the war Girl Guides in various countries exchanged wishes of good will. Princess 


Palace Company. 
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HOME AND ABROAD. 


A CHARMING STUDY OF THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 
ADMIRING THE PIGEON BEFORE RELEASING IT WITH 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S ‘‘ THINKING DAY” MESSAGE. 
the 


Rose both wear the two stripes “of a patrol leader in the 


H.M.S. “ ONSLOW” RIDDLED WITH SPLINTER HOLES COMES 
HOME AFTER HER ENGAGEMENT OFF THE NORTH CAPE. 


With her funnel and bridge full of splinter holes, the British destroyer 

“Onslow ” is home again after the action off the North Cape which 

earned her commander, Captain R. St. V. Sherbrooke, the V.C. The 

“ Onslow” and her co-escort ships attacked a greatly superior force 
and drove off four attempts to destroy the convoy. 
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IN PICTURES: EVENTS OF INTEREST 


RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 
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CLERGY IN PROCESSION THROUGH THE BOMBED RUINS OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL DURING THE ENTHRONEMENT 
CEREMONY OF THE RT. REV. NEVILLE VINCENT GORTON AS LORD BISHOP OF COVENTRY. 
Canterbury, the Ven. Alexander Sargent. 


In the ruins of Coventry Cathedral, destroyed by German bombs in November 1940, the Right 
Reverend Neville Vincent Gorton, former headmaster of Blundell’s School, was enthroned as Lord 
Bishop of Coventry on Saturday, February 20. ceremony was performed by the Archdeacon of 


THE STARS AND STRIPES UNFURLS OVER AN AIRFIELD IN BRITAIN, HANDED TO THE U.S. 
ARMY AIR FORCE AND NAMED AFTER AN AMERICAN PILOT. 

Our picture was taken during the ceremony of handing over Camp Griffiss Airfield by the R.A.F. on 

and the gift was 


February 22. Air Chief-Marshal Sir Christopher Courtney made the presentation, 
Miller on behalf of the U.S. Eighth Army Air Force Service Com- 


accepted by Major-General H. J. F. 
mand, for whom it is to form a new H.Q. The airfield is named after Lieut.-Colonel Townsend Griffiss, 
one of the first U.S. pilots to be killed in action in Europe in this war. 


ATLANTIC U-BOAT BASE OF ST. NAZAIRE DURING 


BOMBS BURSTING ON THE 

MEAVY DAYLIGHT ATTACK BY AMERICAN BOMBERS. 
These two photographs, taken during and after the daylight raid by heavy bombers of the U.S. Army 
Air Force on February 16, show considerable dama at the important Atlantic U-boat bass at 
St. Nazaire. They are a perfect illustration of the value of the precision daylight bombing practised 
by the American bomber crews. In the first picture, bombs can be seen bursting right on the tar- 
get--the south entrance to the Bassin de St. Nazaire—and the later picture reveals two devastated 


LAST WEEK'S 


STANDING IN FRONT OF A CROSS MADE FROM CHARRED ROOF-BEAMS, 
THE NEW LORD BISHOP GIVES HIS FIRST BLESSING. 


The new Lord Bishop pronounced his first blessing from in 
he processional cross 


front of a large cross formed of charred beams from the Cathedral roof, and t 
used in the ceremony was made from three large nails found among the débris. 


QUEEN MARY SEATED WITH BRITISH AND AMERICAN OFFICERS: A PICTURE TAKEN 
DURING A RECENT VISIT TO AN AIR FORCE HEADQUARTERS. 

Front row (Il. to r.): Lady Ampthill, Lady-in-Waiting; Field-Marshal Lord Birdwood, Her Majesty 

Queen Mary, Brig.-General Bunter, Commanding General of the Eighth American Fighter Command ; 

Brig.-General Hyskell Hedrick, Judge Advocate-General of the U.S. Forces in the European Theatre ; 

and Colonel Riter. Back row (I. to r.): Captain Lord Claud Hamilton, Equerry to her Majesty 

Queen Mary; Air Commodore J. R. Cassidy ; lonel Ide; and Captain Russen, of the U.S. Cavalry. 


AFTER THE SMOKE HAD CLEARED 


THE SAME AREA OF ST. NAZAIRE PHOTOGRAPHED 
DEVASTATED. 


AWAY. SIK ACRES OF THE PORT WORKS HAVE BEEN 

| areas, each about three acres in extent, on either side of the south entrance. The attack on the 
enemy submarine installations was carried out by Fortresses and Libsrators in good visibility. Strong 
fighter opposition was encountered after the attack, and there were many combats with enemy air- 
soms of them over the Channel. Covering operations were carried out by R.A.F. and Allied 


| craft, 
fighters. Six bombers were lost. 
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1943 THE 


GUADALCANAL, AMERICA’S NEW GIBRALTAR: SCENES 


MARINES MOVE UP TO THE 
GRIPS WITH THE ENEMY. 


CARRYING FULL PACKS AND BATTLE GEAR, U.S. 
BATTLEFRONT ON GUADALCANAL, TO GET TO 
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EDSON (CENTRE) AND HIS OFFICERS IN CONFERENCE BEFORE 
JAPANESE POSITIONS ON GUADALCANAL 


COLONEL MERRIT A, 


AN ATTACK BY THE MARINES ON THE 
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FROM A VITAL OUTPOST. 





A TOPOGRAPHICAL 
MODEL, MADE BY 
THE AMERICAN NORMAN 
BFL GEDDES SYSTEM, 
OF GUADALCANAL, 
THE SCENE OF VITAL 
SEA AND AIR BATTLES 
OVER SIX MONTHS, 
RESULTING IN THE LOSS 
TO JAPAN OF HER 
SOUTHERNMOST PACIFIC 
BASTION. RIGHT.) A KEY 
SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL 
LANDMARKS. 


THE AMERICAN CRUISER “ CHICAGO 
SEA BATTLE WHICH BEGAN ON JANUARY 29. THE OTHERS WERE A DESTROYER AND THREE M.T.B.S 


HE 100-mile-long 

Solomon island 
of Guadalcanal was 
for six months the 
main Pacific battle- 
ground between our 
American allies and 
the Japanese. It is 
as vital in the Pacific 
as is Gibraltar in the 
Mediterranean. The 
Japanese seized it 
first, but on August 7 
American troops 
landed on _ several 
beaches. Three days 
later, U.S. Marines 
established them- 
selves on the island, 
the Jap fleet in an 
air action were forced 
to retire, and on the 
25th were severely 
battered in a further 
sea and air battle. 
By this time the 
Marines, after savage 
in-fighting with sub-machine-guns, grenades and bayonets, had driven the enemy out of the now 
famous Henderson airfield, which he had almost completed as a take-off base for an intended 
invasion of Australia. The Marines, in jungle fighting, steadily drove the enemy westwards, 
penning the Jap remnants, by a flank movement, into a coastal strip at the north-west tip of 
the island. All Japanese resistance ceased on February 9, and finally it was found that he had 
abandoned Guadalcanal. Altogether, the enemy lost some 75,000 men, 800 aircraft, and 166 war 
ships and transports. Guadalcanal now becomes a vital base from which to drive the Japanese 

from the Dutch East Indies. 


AMERICAN TROOPS WHO TOOK PART IN THE FIGHTING ON GUADALCANAL 
WITH BOWED HEADS AT THE GRAVESIDES OF THEIR FALLEN COMRADES. 





(9050 TONS), ONE OF FIVE VESSELS LOST IN THE SOLOMONS 
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“FLEXIBLE LANDSCAPES ” HELP MILITARY PLANNERS: A NEW WARTIME ART. 
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See 


SUMMER VERSION OF 
THE TREES HAVE 


‘IN HARVEST,” A 


BURLAP ON 
STITCHED 
LANDSCAPE, 


FOLDS MAKE STONE 
LEAFLESS WINT 
FIELD, 


WALLS, 
TREES, 
THIS 


STITCHED 
WIRES MAKES 


RIDGES A PLOUGHED IN 


COAST IN 
ON A 
BACKED 


BURLAP 
CANVAS 


THE LIBYAN 
(BOTTOM) BREAK 
WITH SANDHILLS 

FIELDS BEYOND, 


PART 
WAVES 
BEACH, 


oF 


BY 


Se 


ORCHARD 
THE 


TRIM 
THE 
DOUBLE 


ING THE 
SEASON.” 
WHITE 


CROSSES A (WOODEN) 
RAILWAY TRACK 
WAYSIDE HALT, 


AMONG THE TREES 
SPANNING A DOUBLE 
RUNS THROUGH A 


THE ROAD 
BRIDGE, 
WHICH 


to enter a certain room in an English country house, you would see 
women hard at work on what at first sight would appear to be a 
those toy farmyard animals so beloved of children. Surrounded by 
of cotton, scissors and lengths of coloured burlap thread, 
these women patiently build up a model landscape until it is perfect in every 
detail. But they are not creating backgrounds for toy animals. What they are 
doing represents an important contribution towards the defeat of the Axis Powers 


If you were 
a number of 
background for 
pieces of canvas, reels 
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LANDSCAPE FARM 
MATERIALISED, 
TO THE LEFT. 


SAME 
HAVE 
ROAD 


THE 
VILLA 
ON T 


VERSION OF 
AND A 
IS A LORRY 


IN THIS 
BUILDINGS 
AND THERE 


LANDSCAPE. 
FIELDS ARE 
APPEARED, 


PRECEDING 
INTO LEAF,” 
”” HAVE 


THE 


BRANCHES IN THE ~ 
DESERT, BESIDE 


SCENE SHOWS 
THE COAST. ] 


THEIR 
AFRICAN 
THE 
OF 


WAVE 
OF THE 
ROAD. 
PART 


PALMS ”’ 
WIND 

A PAINTED 

A CULTIVATED 


* DATE 


woor 
DOWN, 
CORN. 


NAILS, STITCH THE 
RESULT UPSIDE 
OF GROWING 


BURLAP AROUND 
TURN THE 
GET A FIELD 


THREAD 
CROSSWISE, 
AND YoU 


GARDEN 
KNOTS, 
OF ONIONS. 


ENCLOSED 
ARE FRENCH 
CONVINCING BED 


AN 


for the use of the R.A.F. The exact use 
the landscapes are put is a military secret, but it can be said that the 
pieces of landscape reproduced on these pages of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News ”’ 
appear to you as the real thing would look if viewed from an altitude of 1000 ft. 
There has been nothing quite like these “ flexible landscapes *’ before. Aerial photo- 
graphs, for instance, are only two-dimensional, and scale models are slow and ex- 


pensive to make. How to produce a, great many landscapes quickly was a problem 
Continued opposite 


They are creating “ flexible landscapes *’ 


to which 
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BRITAIN’S WOMEN SOLVE A WAR PROBLEM WITH BURLAP AND CANVAS. 
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Spe nn 
? SEATED AMONG SAMPLES OF THE WORK OF HER GROUP, THIS W.V.S. MEMBER IS BUSY ON AN AMBITIOUS LANDSCAPE CONTAINING FARMS AND A VILLAGE. ON THE WALLS 
ARE HUNG TWO VERSIONS OF AGRICULTURAL COUNTRYSIDE, AND ON THE GROUND (RIGHT) IS A SECTION OF MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY 
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MEMBERS OF A W.V.S. ‘ FLEXIBLE LANDSCAPE’ SEWING GROUP PUT THE FINAL TOUCHES TO A CANVAS-AND-BURLAP COUNTRYSIDE OF POPLARS, PLOUGHED FIELDS, 


Continued.) 
facing the military authorities, and the Women's Voluntary Service have come Stone walls are stitched folds of canvas. Ploughed fields are pieces of burlap 


forward with the solution. Members of the W.V.S., experts in fine sewing, have machine-stitched in ridges. French knots make cabbages and telegraph poles. Ponds 
devised a series of tricks by which coloured burlap thread worked on a canvas are shiny black horsehair cloth. The canvases, mostly 6 ft. square, can be given 
background produces an illusion of the real thing. Burlap was chosen because it contoured effect by packing material beneath, and shadows correct for any time of 
is fairly stiff but pliable, and fuzzy enough to give the effect of vegetation. Rivers, day can be thrown by shifting the lighting. It takes a dozen women about three 
roads and snow patches are painted on. Houses are wooden and detachable days of patient, fussy work to turn each piece of canvas into a finished landscape 
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WASHINGTON’S 211TH ANNIVERSARY : 
KINSHIP WITH MR. CHURCHILL. 
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(LEFT) THE GREAT HALL ! E.) THE ARMS OF 
OF SULGRAVE MANOR THE WASHINGTON AND 
LORD SPENCER, CHAIR- LIGHT FAMILIES 
MAN OF THE SULGRAV (CENTRE), WITH OTHER 
MANOR BOARD, SHOWS HERALDIC FRAGMENTS, 
U.S. SOLDIERS A_ POR- THE ARMS DATE FROM 
TRAIT OF GEORGE LAWRENCE WASHING- 
WASHINGTON. TON, circa 1580. 
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\MERICAN TROOPS AND SERVICE WOMEN, ON A VISIT TO 
OBTECTS DISPLAYED IN THI 


10 COMMEMOKATE THE 21100 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, ON FEB- 
RUARY 22, 1732, U.S. TROOPS, 
AND A DETACHMENT OF THE 
KING’S ROYAL RIFLE CORPS, 
LAY WREATHS ON HIS BUST 
SULGRAVE MANOR, 


Northamptonshire, the 
ancestral home of the Washing- 
ton family, from whom was 
directly descended America's 
historic first President, pro- 
vides a direct kinship between 
George Washington and 
Britain's Prime Minister. It is 
particularly apposite at this 
moment, since on February 22 
was commemorated the 211th 
anniversary of Washington's 
birth, and at Sulgrave Manor 
U'S. soldiers and Service 
women laid wreaths before 
their hero’s bust, conducted 
by Earl Spencer, another 
kinsman of the Washingtons 
and Spencer-Churchills. This 
week, too, the Oxford 
Bodleian Library is exhibiting 
a collection of ancient deeds 
relating to the Washing- 
tons and to Mr. Churchill 
Lawrence Washington in 1539 
acquired Sulgrave Manor, then 
a small priory, died in 1584, 
and his tomb is in Sulgrave 

OO se . ar — a Church. His mother was a 7 seman nanan 
ELIZABETHAN SPIT FOR ROASTING MEAT IN THE KITCHEN | daughter of Sir Thomas Kit- ~"& BEAUTIFUL JACOBEAN CRADLE OF 1594 IN THE GREAT BEDCHAMBER 01 

AT THE MANOR, JT HAS AN APPARENTLY COMPLICATED MECHANISM, _ J son, of Hengrave, Suffolk, and [ SULGRAVE, WHERE THE PERIOD 1539-1610 HAS BEEN CLOSELY FOLLOWED. 
i (Conlimued opposite 
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[ae SORA, MER oa ena eee HISTORIC SULGRAVE MANOR: 
THE CRADLE OF US. DEMOCRACY. 
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so enanevencuenunanvensntuenunneenent 


(ABOVE.) A VENERABLE | (RIGHT.) A BRONZE BUST 
MOUSE-TRAP IN THE i OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ESTRAL HOM OF H DONATED BY AMERI- 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, i CANS, WITH THE STARS 
A PRE - REFORMATION AND STRIPES. THE 
PRIORY, PURCHASED BY UNION JACK WAS PRE- 
LAWRENCE WASHING-~ : SENTED BY THE PIL- 
TON IN 15309. i SRIMS’ SOCIETY. 


ee 





SULGRAVE MANOR, SHOW GREAT INTEREST IN THE MANY 
STONF - FLAGGED KITCHEN. 


VISIT TO 
IN THI 


THE ELIZABETHAN FRONT OF 
SULGRAVE MANOR, WHICH 
LAWRENCE WASHINGTON PUR- 
CHASED FROM HENRY VIII, IN 
1539; TO-DAY A NATIONAL 
POSSESSION AND A SHRINE OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, SEVENTH 
IN DESCENT FROM LAWRENCE, 


Continued. 

another daughter married Sir 
John Spencer of Althorp, 
Northants., thus the aunt 
of Lawrence, who brought him 
up. The Spencers were large 
landowners and ‘“‘ flock 
masters" or sheep-breeders, 
and under their auspices 
Lawrence flourished, becom 
ing Mayor of Northampton 
The grandson of Sir John, 
Robert, was created a Baron 
in 1603 by James I., his 
eldest son became Earl of 
Sunderland, and the third 
Earl, Charles, K.G., married 
Anne, daughter of the famous 
John Churchill, first Duke of 
Marlborough The fifth 
Earl of Sunderland succeeded 
as third Duke of Marlborough, 
hence the Spencer in the sur 
name. Sulgrave was sold by 
Robert Washington in 1659, 
but in 1657 John, great-grand 
son of Robert, emigrated to 
Virginia, and became the 
great-grandfather of George, 
born at Mount Vernon. The anna ———————— ee 
historic house was purchased THESE ARE THE WASHINGTON SCALES, USED BY THE FAMILY TO WEIGH ! 
by Anglo-American subscrib i OUT VARIOUS FOODSTUFFS, FT« THE WEIGHTS ARE MISSING j 

ers in 1911 ; ee Se a eee: PSOE Se FEN Se 
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HANDSOME FOUR-POSTER OF THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD, IN THE GREAT 
BEDROOM, WITH QUILT, BEDCOVER AND PILLOW 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


Cr) ee ae 
THE DURATION OF LIFE. 


DEAL of wishful thinking is noticeable in the estimates of the ages of long-lived animals. 
It is perhaps a subconscious expression of the hope that our own days may be long 
in the land ; for, as Montaigne has said : ‘“‘ There is no man so crazed, bedridden, or decrepit, 
so long as he remembers Methusaleh, but thinks he may yet live twentie years.”. The out- 
standing example of this innocent exaggeration is in the age of the elephant, which is con- 
fidently stated by a number of people to reach 100 years or more. The legend appears to 
have begun with the French General Amand, who, speaking as an authority in India, put 
it at 120 to 150 years. Others followed in his wake. There is the story in which Lord 
Curzon was interested, when he was Viceroy, of the elephant which had walked in the State 
processions of Clive (1764), Warren Hastings, the Marquess of Wellesley (1797), and was, 
like another legendary figure, still walking. But there is reason to suppose that the 
Lord Curzon of 1908 did not believe in this 
elephant of 125 years. 

Major S. Flower, sgn of Sir William Flower, of 
the British Museum, who was of a sceptical turn of 
mind, declining even to accept the sea-serpent on 
the evidence, investigated the claim of the elephants, 
and found one of ninety-eight years, one of ninety- 
five, and one of ninety. No more. He mentions 
Colonel Baghote’s story of a maharajah’s elephant 
said by his mahout to have been in captivity forty- 
three years. Then, said the Colonel, he might be 
eighty : and the mahout at once agreed. So the 
years are added—pereunt et imputantur. A more 
flagrant example is of the female elephant, Alice, 
the companion of Jumbo of the Zoo, and sold to 
another less eminent travelling circus. It was quite 
lately asserted that Alice was still working the 
show in Australia. But the elephant so employed 
is not Alice. It is a substituted successor. 

The parrot is another discredited centenarian. 
Major Flower allows it no more than fifty years— 
with a few exceptions ; and the cockatoo, especially 
the Australian sulphur-crested cockatoo, possibly a 
little longer. In the Indian Mutiny, Colonel Leeth 
Hay salvaged from an engagement a fine cockatoo 
that had survived. He took it with him, appoint- 
ing a special bearer as its attendant. The bearer was THE AMERICAN OR MISSISSIPPI 

















1908, or fifty-one years afterwards. 

Of the other birds, the Egyptian vulture is the 
Nestor ; and has been reputed to live 118 years. But that 
is an old story from Vienna, given currency long ago by 
Baron Schonbrunn, with nobody to contradict it after- 
wards. The acid test is how long a creature can live in 
captivity. Carnivorous mammals should live longer so, 
because their teeth give out, and a tiger without teeth 
does not survive long in the jungle. But conditions of 
captivity are less encouraging to the long life of birds. Wild 
or caged, the best authority now marks their years down, 
the South American condor to fifty-two years ; the European 
eagle owl to sixty-two ; and the golden eagle has now drop- 
ped from a century to forty-six years. A goose can nearly 
equal that with a reputed forty-four, and one was reported 
in the Field as sixty-five. 

The American alligators, as represented by the Alligator 
Mississippiensts, do better than that with seventy-three 
years ; the crocodiles not nearly so long ; and the snakes, 
whose age has perforce to be reckoned by their survival in 
zoological gardens, which are not so well suited to their 
constitution in Europe as in tropical climes, are insignificant. 
The Brazilian boa-constrictor has lived twenty-three years ; 
a Madagascar boa about the same time, during which it 
fasted for twenty-three months ; and a python of eighteen 
years. The python at the Melbourne Zoo, after an eleven- THE 
months’ fast, was forcibly fed by the University Professor 
of Physiology. The feeding was not a success. 


CINEREOUS VULTURE: 


lived creatures such as the giant land-tortoises, 
Testudo gigantea, the species found in the islands of 
the Indian Ocean, and less certainly those that were 
common in the Galapagos, on the opposite side of 
the globe, It is a number of years since the Zoological 
Gardens had a specimen of the first-named; but 
there was one that was carried from the Seychelles to 
Mauritius in 1766, came to England in 1810, and was 
alive in 1915. Lord Rothschild had at Tring one 
weighing 593 Ibs., and of a certified age of 300 years. 
It lived forty-six years here. Next in authentic 
antiquity is a less massive land-tortoise. At the 
Zoological Gardens, a Baur’s saddle-backed tortoise 
had a record of 100 years behind it on coming into 
residence, This certified age is less open to suspicion 
than that of the land-tortoise which successive 
Bishops of. Peterborough inherited from one another 
over a period of 220 years, Archbishop Laud’s 
land-tortoise, whose shell is preserved at Lambeth 
Palace, is a border-line case. 

Why should these creatures, whose extravagant 
span of life is not to be denied, live so long? One 
answer is that they do not live extravagantly. They 
survive without haste and without emotion, some- 
times without motion. They have moments, but a 
reptile, like the boa or the python, which can fast for 
months, and digest the ensuing meal with languid 
torpor, must enjoy a metabolism below the average. 
Its vital processes seldom dissipate its energy. 
Consequently, biologists like Loeb or Raymond 
Pearl would infer that the duration of life varied inversely as the rate of energy expended 
during living. In short, the length of life depends on the rate of living. 

This rule does not set up an inspiring standard for mankind, nor as a theory does it 
cover all the considerations common to every animal, There is, for example, the factor of 
constitution, which is inherited ; and among the things that are inherited is vitality, and 
it is the reservoir of this vitality which is slowly or swiftly drained by the act of living that 
determines the length of days. Of this inherent vitality it might be said that the essence 
of life of Which it is the token lies in its dynamics, not in its statics. Living slowly will not 
help either man or beast to live long, unless he is born to do so. So that, in the end, we 
come to the gateless barrier of not knowing the complete answer, or, in fact, any satisfactory 
one, The best we can say is that there is some underlying attribute of the organism of which 
age——-length of days-—is the expression, and it is vastly more important in determining when the 
individual shall die than are all the outside circumstances taken together. E. S. Grew. 
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‘ied t ch h k i : ALLIGATOR IS THE LONGEST LIVED 
killed by a round-shot, but the cockatoo lived on till OF ITS KIND, WITH AN-°AGE OF SEVENTY-THREE YEARS. 





EGYPTIAN VULTURE, IT IS THE 
BIRDS, WITH A PROBABLE AGE OF SEVENTY YEARS AND 
Yet there are veritable centenarians among other long- A DOUBTFUL ONE OF I18 YEARS. 





THE BAUR’S SADDLE-BACKED TORTOISE HAS AN AGE CERTIFIED AS MORE 
THAN I00 YEARS, ALTHOUGH THIS IS LESS THAN THE 300 YEARS ASCRIBED 
TO THE TESTUDO GIGANTRA 


Photographs by F. W. 
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FRANCE IN ADVERSITY; AND SOME WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


RANCE, under hostile menace, seems to lack that national unity whereof it is written : 
“Then none was for a party ; Then all were for the state.” | Such is the impression 
produced by French politics before and during the present war, as displayed in “ THE 
Riom Triar.” By Lieut.-Col. Pierre Tissier, author of “‘ The Government of Vichy.” 
With Foreword by General Charles de Gaulle (Harrap ; 8s. 6d.).. The trial was instituted 
by the Vichy administration after the armistice with Germany. ‘ The object,” we read, 
‘‘ was to establish that the defeat was due to the inadequacy of the French war material, 
itself due to the culpable neglect of the Ministries of Léon Blum and Edouard Daladier.” 
These political opponents of the Vichy group were the two principal defendants. As certain 
preliminary enquiries proved too protracted, Marshal Pétain, we are told, ‘‘ made use of the 
powers he had bestowed on himself . . . and, having consulted with a ‘ Council of Political 
Justice,’ pronounced sentence on all the defendants” 
before the trial began ! 

‘The grim charade of Riom,” as Mr. Philip 
Guedalla has called it, did not develop ** according 
to plan,” for the evidence tended to exculpate the 
accused politicians and fix the blame on the military 
authorities, among whom Marshal Pétain was pre- 
eminent. Thus the trial had a boomerang effect on 
its promoters, and eventually they dropped it “ like 
a hot potato.” General de Gaulle himself writes : 
‘** The so-called trial at Riom was one of the most 
flagrant abuses of power perpetrated by Vichy. It 
was a parody of justice devised with the definite aim 
and object of exonerating the real culprits and mak- 
ing capital out of the defeat of the country, which 
had been betrayed by the very men who appeared 
as accusers. Lieut.-Col. Tissier’s completely objec- 
tive and very interesting book shows how this 
abominable attempt turned against its perpetrators.”” 
The author’s account of the proceedings, based on a 
verbatim shorthand report, is mingled with com- 
ments on the military theories at issue concerning 
tanks, anti-aircraft guns and aeroplanes, and on the 
mistakes of the French High Command in actual 
operations. Thus, he condemns the misuse of such 
mechanised forces as they did possess, the failure to 
defend adequately the “ hinge ”’ of the Meuse, where 
the Germans broke through ; and the abandonment 
of Paris. 

Three other books illuminate the French scene 
at that time from different angles. I recommend especially 
‘Lire 1n Unoccupiep France.” By Neville Lytton 
(Macmillan ; 5s.). Every page makes me feel : “* Them ’s my 
sentiments.”” The author, a noted artist, served in the 
last war, was living in France when the present one began, 
and devotes a chapter to “‘ some of the thousand and one 
reasons ”’ why he loves that country. Often he corrobo- 
rates Colonel Tissier. Thus: ‘“ Since the Riom Trial, we 
know that it was owing to Pétain that the Maginot Line 
did not go as far as the sea... . We know that he cut 
down the Army Estimates and discouraged his subordi- 
nates from thinking that aerial warfare was of supreme 
importance, and prevented the complete mechanisation of 
the French Army. This Riom Trial showed clearly that 
France’s defeat was due particularly to miscalculations by 
the General Staff, and that Pétain more than anyone else 
was responsible.”” At the same time the author praises 
General de Gaulle and ** the indomitable spirit of the French 
common soldier,’’ who fought as bravely as ever in the 
1940 campaign. 

The personal note is yet more dominant in the work of 
a famous novelist, who records his sufferings in “ THE 
Devi tx France.”’ My encounter with him in the summer 
of 1940. By Lion Feuchtwanger, author of “ Jew Siiss.” 
Translated by Phyllis Blewitt (Hutchinson ; 8s. 6d.). This 
book relates mainly to conditions in French internment 
camps for anti-Nazi German or Austrian refugees, and the 
author paints his picture in vivid colours. There is 
much conversation, argument and self-analysis, and 
he brings out the tension among the internees as the 
German invasion drew ever nearer and they besought 
the dilatory French authorities to arrange for their 
transfer to safer quarters. Herr Feuchtwanger knew 
that his name probably headed the Nazi list of 
** public enemies.” His eventual escape is dramatic. 
Explaining the book’s title, he writes : ‘‘ Neither dur- 
ing my first internment in Toulon and Les Mille, nor 
during my second internment in Les Mille and in 
Nimes, did I experience or see anything that could 
be described as cruelty or ill-treatment... . The 
Devil in France was a friendly, well-mannered Devil. 
His devilishness came out in his polite indifference, 
his Je m’en foutisme, his slovenliness, his bureau- 
cratic slowness.” 

From a Frenchwoman prominent in Paris journal- 
ism comes “ FRANCE IN TORMENT.” By Madeleine 
Gex Le Verrier (Hamish Hamilton ; 6s.). The story 
opens with her departure from Paris a few days be- 
fore the German entry in June 1940. She was then 
a director of the patriotic weekly L’Europe Nouvelle, 
favouring close co-operation between France, the 
British Empire and the United States, and a Franco- 
Soviet pact. From 1935 the paper urged “‘ the im- 
mediate creation of ‘ the Army of Shock and Speed ’ 
advocated by M. Paul Reynaud and Colonel de 
Gaulle.”” After the fall of Paris, Mme. Le Verrier 
stayed ten months in the occupied zone of France, 
and five in the unoccupied. Her record is all the more impressive from its calm and 
unsensational tone. Throughout France, she found, the opponents of collaboration with 
Germany were in an overwhelming majority. 

And now for a word about two indispensable books of reference. The 1943 edition of 
“ Wuo’s Wuo ” (Black ; 70s.) is the ninety-fifth issue of this famous work, packed with short 
biographies of people eminent in art, science, literature, public life or State service, besides 
It also contains an obituary, abbreviations and a list of the Royal Family. 

“ Wuiraker’s ALMANACK” for 1943—the seventy-fifth annual volume—again supplies 
information on almost every contemporary subject. The eighty-page index contains over 
In response to many requests, there is a reprint of * Government by 
** Whitaker” is published in three editions : 
the * Complete,” cloth-bound, at 1os.; and 
ByYLes 
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H. ard bright winter sunshine plays 
through the branches of tall trees to which a few 
red leaves still cling. Cleaving the crisp wind, 
the Bentley hugs tightly to the white surface of the 
downland road and responds to the slightest touch. 
Beyond the coming hill lies the town, good food 


and a roaring fire.... 
and a wonderful drive. 


A pleasant thought.... 


These are the pleasures we shall know again. 


BENTLEY 


The Silent Sports Car 





BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD., CONDUIT ST., 


LONDON. W.1. MAYFAIR 4412 




















ITH matchless skill born of 

generations of hand-loom 
weaving, the crofters of the Outer 
Hebrides impart to Harris Tweed 
a style and individuality you never 
find elsewhere. The 100% pure 
virgin Scottish wool from which 
eachyard is made explains its unique 
softness, comfort and durability. 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 
we 319214 
HARRIS TWEED 
FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MA 
. ' 


Supplies of Harris Tweed are still 
available, though in limited quantities 
* * * 

Look for the Trade Mark on the Cloth 
and for the Label on the Garment. 


HARRIS TWEED 


The Board of Trade accepts the following definition :— 
“Harris Tweed” means a Tweed made from pure virgin wool 
produced in Scotland, spun, dyed and finished in the Outer 
Hebrides and hand-woven by the Islanders at their own homes 
in the Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist, Barra and their several 
purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides. 


tS BS THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 





10 Old Jewry, London, 
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If you wanted a lot of 


steel parts like these 





start 


would you 


with this 


hole 





through (here) and then 


take off the metal 


or would you 
* 
ask the S.T.A.C. just to 


give you this 


to cut up? 


A steel tube can be just a round piece of 
metal with a hole in it. Or, it can be 
so forged, manipulated, upset and ‘worked 
up’ that it changes into a motor axle, an 
oxygen cylinder, a lighting standard, a 
hypodermic needle or a thousand and one 
other things to help industry save time, 


money and trouble. 


Issued by Tube Investments Ltd., 


*% STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE, BIRMINGHAM 
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Yesterday the spit e a cs 
— a the kitchen range ; 
today the electric cooker 


co and 


Science progresses and 


? 
tomorrow { 


with peace will come a 
range of G.E.C. quality 


products incorporating 


the results of never- 


ending G.E.C. research 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
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ince its inception over 
20 years ago the ALVIS 
Company has vigorously pur- 
sued a policy of Supremacy 
Through Quality. 
In happier times an IDEAL— 
To-day the struggle for 
Supremacy demands to the full 


the value of such enterprise. 


FOR LAND AND AIR 
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i ALVIS MECHANISATION LIMITED 
















..the motto of The Royal Scots 
Greys. Formed 1681. The badge 
commemorates the capture of 
the Eagle Standard of the French 
45th Regt. at Waterloo. Colonel- 
in-Chief: H.M. The King. 


An appreciation of H.M. 


55] 1K 
CieehD 
PAT 
[sco7s} Forces, by the makers of 


WARDONIA 
BLADE FOR BETTER SHAVES 


1 /- & 2/6 Packets (Plus Tax) 
SOLD BY N.A.A.F.1. CANTEENS 

















Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., — House, ei li W.C.2 





Look to the Future 


‘*We are handing on an extra- 

ordinarily difficult world to the 

next generation, and we owe it 

to the children to think of their 

welfare, and certainly the home- 
less children.” 


it is for such children we plead. 


6,350 NOW IN OUR HOMES 
AND WAR NURSERIES. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS&STRAYS 
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JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDX. 








Bankers : Barctays Led. 
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Voice 
of 
the North 


Service atttre— 






We make it possible for 
Service men to buy their 
entire wardrobe — uniforms, 
underwear and all accessories 
—under one roof. This 
saves much time and 
patience. And our many 
branches help also to save 
travelling time. We have 
shops at Aldershot, Ames- 





ORKSHIRE 
: 9 


Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, 


which neglected, lead to gum disease bury, Barmouth, Bath, ‘se 
(Pyorrheea). Daily use of Forhans will Belfast, Birmingham, Both- _- sLEEDS 
eradicate these gum affections — used in well, Bournemouth, Bristol, 
time, prevent them altogether. Coventry, Dunbar, Edin- 
Thousands of dentists use rome Ant- burgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, 
pyorthora Astringent... Thousands of them T'- | Hoye,’ Hull, Iikley, Leeds, 
Dentifrice which contains Forhans Anti-pyorrhoea Liverpool, Manchester, 
Astringent. Don’t let py« orrhoea claim you as a Norwich, Nottingham, Ox- 













victim. Guard against it now— 


hefore it is too late! See your F Bin, ford, Plymouth, Repton, 


= aa! yop wont using Forhans Richmond (Yorks), 
Sheffield, Southampton. 
Pyorrhoea 


= AUSTIN REED 


“JUST BRUSH YOUR of Regent Street ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR CLUB, 
TEETH WITH IT”.. Telephone: Regent 6789 LIBRARY OR NEWSAGENT 


ON SALE 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti- 

















ALL OVER THE WORLL 
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"Safer’ 











These two children, brother and er, were received int are the day 
before this phor of was taken at e of « vor Ne herr Ever-Op Doors 


3 ea 


Pio PE 
ae Ss U BLADE 


“Razor 


Place 
Maybe she’s whispering “ Don’t worry now, Johnny, we’re in Barnardo’s.”” Be that as it may, certain 
it is that in the company of 8,200 other Barnardo children they will be sure of a happy home and 3d. - each 


wise guidance to fit them for their places in the Britain of to-morrow. ncluding Purchase Tas 


FOR YOUR SAFE DEPOSIT Your co-operation in this National work for destitute children is cordially invited ‘** Eclipse’ Blades ace made only 
A GIFT in the popular slotted pattern) are 


not easily obtainable nowadays, but 


























OF 1O/l.- perseverance is amply rewarded in 
WILL FEED ONE CHILD FOR 10 DAYS. clean and comfortable shaving. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” should be sent to y2 Barnardo House, Obe bl — , 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. Masmable onty from Retailers 
5,800 children admitted since War began, including 1,200 War cases. JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD 
Tri-an y Why we need 
TOYS g Rat , LEGACIES & BEQUESTS Welcome Always - 





Keep it Handy 
The need of ex-servicemen of All =s . 
FOR. GIRLS AND BOYS Wars, including the disabled and 


a 
Ai ‘ ry their dependants, and the care of ‘ tf ‘ 
4 D, those left behind by the men who 8 ok ye * 
4 fall in action are an ever-present 
Sy and recurring charge on the Legion. MORELLA 


Every year since the inception of the 


MODEL AEROPLANES © a Fund the expenditure has increased, ‘ ‘ f ‘ kK rn 4 it 
and it is vitally necessary that the 4 
Fund should be strengthened and 
e ee fortified against any possible diminu- z y 
tion of income in the future by . D3 


PRAMS & FOLDERS means of Legacies and Bequests. 


All the best babies have them —__ E A R L H A ] G ’ y 


(12 e DOLLS BRITISH LEGION 
Sed gat APPEAL FUND 


els TOYS Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary, 


ay Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
Never be ucthout «t / | L | N E 5 3% R oO Ss LTD canpican caeus, Meambelenn, Gonea 
nu eR iN a eae Se LONDON Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 
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IMMEDIATE HEAT 


Suth hf 


IMMEDIATE | 
SAVING 


‘THE Ferranti Fire is an ideal aid to Fuel 

Economy. It wastes no fuel “ warming up ”’ 
or “burning down.” Its radiant heat is immedi- 
ately available when you need it. 


Using a 1,000-watts “element” the Ferranti Fire 
provides fully 50 hours of healthy heating for ONE 
FUEL UNIT. Use your switch wisely and the 
Ferranti will be your best help-mate in keeping com- 
fortable—and comfortably within your “Target.” 


PERRANII 
Kadiant Electsic FIRE 


FIRST e FOREMOST e HOTTEST 


FERRANTI LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10 
London Office: Bush House. Aldwych, W.C. 2 


























Now for the 
Civil 
Defence 


A cold wet night and 

“on duly.” That's 
the time when you need 
the comfort and protec- 
tion of this smart but 
essentially businesslike 
Vitabeau. 


In Fawn and Blue Egyp- 
tian Cotton Gabardine, 
lined throughout body 
and sleeves, with strap 
and button windproof 
wrist cuffs, this is a coat that will keep out wind 
and weather for years of hard-wearing service. 


-Vitabeau 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


ALL-WEATHER COAT 


In all usual sizes for Men and Women. 
Write, ‘phone or call for particulars of where obtainable, and prices, etc. 


VITABUOY PRODUCTS LTD., 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.|I 
Telephone : BIShopsgate 6565 























Paratrooper 


Precision must be the paratrooper’s 
watchword — from the disposal of his 
gear about his person to his instant 
vital action on touching down. He, 
perhaps more than most, appreciates 
the services of a Gillette blade in 
a Gillette holder — precise to the 
thousandth of an inch and ready for 
instant action. 


Gillette 


Price inctuting Purse tun: DAVES STEEL 


Blue Gillette 1/3 for 5 * Stainless Gillette 1/3 for 5 * Thin Gillette 1/3 for 6 
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‘The Ministry of Health asks all 

of us to help in defeating the 
common cold. It is up to you to 
do so. ‘Sanitas”’ and the handkerchief 
combat the spread of infection. 


Gargle with “ Sanitas ” solution 
before and after work in crowded 
factories and offices; and after 
travelling in stuffy trains and ’buses. 

Before laundering, soak hand- 
kerchiefs in warm water and 
*« Sanitas.”’ 

Spray ‘‘ Sanitas ” in the home ; 
in shelters; and wherever crowds collect. It purifies, 
medicates and sweetens the air—so preventing contagion. 

‘¢ Sanitas”’ destroys the Germs of Disease. 


From Chemists, 1/1} & 1/8} per 
bottle (including Purchase Tax) 


SANITAS 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


ON REQUEST. Valuable War Memorandum on prevention and 
treatment of infectious diseases. Write (enclosing 1d. stamp) to: 
SANITAS CO., Ltd., Dept. LL.N.2, 51, Clapham Road, S.W. 9. 
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JAINTAINING A CONSTANT FLOW OF SUPPLIES TO THE VICTORIOUS EIGHTH ARMY [L 
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